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The exploitation of direct-current arc and incandescent
lighting had gained considerable headway in the early
eighties. The more prominent producers of such apparatus
were the Brush Electric Light Company, the Swan Incan-
descent Light Company, the Consolidated Electric Com-
pany, the Edison Electric Lighting Company, the United
States Electric Lighting Company, and the Thomson-
Houston Electric Company. Each of these companies
owned numerous patents relating to the electrical art. It
thus Became necessary for Westinghouse to learn whether
the Stanley silk-filament lamp and the Stanley self-regulat-
ing direct-current dynamo would involve the use of ad-
versely held patents.

Until the metal-filament lamp was developed, the essen-
tial of the universal incandescent lamp was the arch-shaped
illuminant of carbonized organic material. For many years
vain attempts had been made to produce an incandescent
lamp having as an illuminant a metal of high melting point,
such as platinum. In 1878 Sawyer and Man succeeded in
carbonizing paper and other fibrous materials in the form
of an arch. They applied for a patent thereon in 1880.
After extended Patent Office interference proceedings with
an application of Edison, the patent was granted in 1885
by assignment from Sawyer and Man to the Electro-Dy-
namic Company. That company, incorporated in 1878, was
the earliest company organized in this country for carry-
ing on a general system of incandescent electric lighting.
In 1881 its patents and assets were sold to the Eastern Elec-
tric Company, which, in turn, in 1882 sold them to the
Consolidated Company. By the purchase of this company
the Westinghouse Electric Company became the legitimate
successor of the first incandescent-lighting company.

Meanwhile, Edison, although he was ultimately defeated